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and in view, on the other side, of the increasing tendency
within the ranks of the philosophers for some to spe-
cialize in the study of mental philosophy, we might
have expected a union of these two tendencies before
the middle of the century into a science of the modern
type. As a matter of fact, probably because experi-
mental methods were not yet ready for an attack on the
problems most interesting to the mental philosophers,
such a union did not occur for another generation,
though meanwhile we find the mental philosophers
becoming more empirical, as evidenced by the works of
Bain, and a section of the physiologists becoming more
psychological, as seen especially in the case of Helm-
holtz. The latter, a scientific student of the first rank,
worked over the whole existing stock of knowledge on
vision and hearing, testing everything for himself, and
adding many fresh discoveries; and summed up the
whole in two great books, one on vision and one on hear-
ing, published about the year 1860. He also, in the
course of an investigation into the speed of nerve trans-
mission, gave the first measurement of the 'reaction
time', a subject of study which was at once taken up
with energy by the Dutch physiologist Donders.

Another name to be mentioned along with Helmholtz
is that of Fechner, a professor of physics, with varied
interests, which included a somewhat mystical vein of
philosophy. While ruminating over the problem of the
relation of the physical and psychical worlds, he came
across the work of Weber, already mentioned, on the
perception of small differences in weights and other
physical stimuli, and conceived the idea that this type
of experiment afforded a means of establishing definite